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worst battle that ever came to England, and the unkindest," Hotspur was
defeated and slain (2ist July).

The Welsh rebels were not engaged at Shrewsbury : for some reason which
cannot be explained Owen Glyn D^frr refrained from making a juncture with the
Percy army, although it would have been an easy matter for him to have done
so; and Henry's victory was a set-back to the Welsh cause. But it was only
temporary: the English failure to restore order within the principality itself
gave encouragement to the Welsh living in those districts where the English
influence was strongest; and early in the spring of 1404 Owen Glyn D^r was
elected Prince of Wales by a native parliament assembled at Machynlleth. A
Franco-Welsh alliance negotiated later in the same year brought a French
expeditionary force to Wales; and by June so serious was the situation from the
English standpoint that the young Henry of Monmouth, who had been appointed
in the previous year to undertake the pacification of his principality, gravely
warned his father and the council that " unless you make provision for us we
shall be compelled to depart with disgrace and mischief, and the country will
be utterly destroyed/'

The English government were obviously frightened, and in the summer of
1405 Henry in person led his fifth expeditionary force into Wales. Again he
failed to force an engagement: again his force was mercilessly harassed by guerilla
bands as it marched ponderously back to Hereford. Critics safe in London and
elsewhere were not slow to blame him for his failures, and unfavourably to
compare them with the successes of his son; and there is little doubt that he
was soured by these reminders. It must be admitted that Henry showed little
foresight in his dealings with Wales. The rebellion gathered force owing to
his refusal to inquire into causes of the quarrel between Grey and Owen Glyn
D$r; and it remained a thorn in his side because he ignored the experience of
those of his royal predecessors who had fought successfully in Wales. Fortun-
ately his son Henry of Monmouth tackled the problem in a thoroughly intelli-
gent manner: he quickly perceived the benefits to be gained from a conciliatory
policy, and when fighting had to be done he fought the Welshmen in their own
way. His victory over one of Owen Glyn D$r's ablest captains, Rhys Gethin,
at Grosmont in the spring of 1405 was the turning-point in the rebellion ; and,
as will be seen in the account of his reign, within three years he could truthfully
claim to have broken the Welsh leader's power in Wales.

The defection of the Percies brought great sorrow to Henry. They had been
among the first to rally to his side when he landed in Yorkshire in 1399; and he
had a strong and sincere affection for Northumberland and his son Hotspur.
But the Percies had undoubtedly joined the movement against Richard in the
hope that they would be able to advance their own personal interests under
the new king; and when Henry's determination not to tolerate self-seeking